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“WHEN it comes to National Service even M.P.’s can 
take up work of national importance,” remarks a West 
Wales paper. Now if we had said that... 


° ° 


Moist With His Own Petard 
“The premises of a pool promoter have been partially flooded.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
° ° 


“Small business men do not get enough credit for the 
way they manage,” says a business expert. And give 
too much ? 


° ° 


A London clerk is to fast 
for fourteen days in a barrel 
at a South Coast resort. As 
his landlady no doubt ex- 
plained, if he’d given longer 
notice she could have let him 
have something a little larger. 





° ° 





Burglars who broke into 
a golf club-house in the Mid- 
lands stole five clubs. So the secretary will have to buy 
another pack. 


° ° 


Among weapons found on a Chicago gangster was an 
old double-barrelled pistol. Or was it a very sawn-off 
shot-gun ? 

° ° 


A scientist says that the County Hall at Westminster 
moves up and down with the tides. But it is denied that 
the greenish tint that the building takes on every evening 
is in any way due to the motion. 





Charivaria 


A burglar broke into a West End flat recently and took 
a bath. Anybody being offered a bath cheap should 
immediately communicate with the police. 


° ° 
“The constable said a man in the street complained that he had 


just been missed by a wine bottle.”—Ozford Mail. 


Some people are never satisfied. 
° ° 


A monkey at the Zoo eats mashed potatoes with a knife 
and fork. He rather looks 
down on visitors who eat 
chips out of paper bags. 


° ° 


‘Conditions in the taxi 
business have remained 
unaltered for some years 
now,” states a writer. No 
change, as usual. 


° ° 





A doctor says that some 
people think that slimming means sitting still in a chair 
and losing pounds. Of course not—that’s bridge. 


° ° 


Security in Sight 
“The Government have recently undertaken to purchase 6,000 
acres of perfectly useless land in Pembrokeshire for a rank range.” 
Daily Paper. 
° ° 


“Put an end to jay-walkers,” urges a road-user. 
Apparently jay-walkers themselves aren’t doing it quite 
quickly enough. 
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“Gosh! This is going to make History.” 


The Romance of a Plumber 


A Love Match 


like being a bad case of matrimony. It happened 

like this. The other evening I was in the Mitre 
holding an empty glass and trying to be strong minded 
when who comes in looking very disgruntled but Harry. 
He stood me one so I knew he felt bad as he only buys you 
a drink when he thinks he is due to shuffle off of this mortal 
coil and consequentually wants to leave a good impression 
behind him. 

Willy boy he said, 1 am knee deep in woe and sinking 
fast, same again Miss, due to being fallen in love with. 
Love is a wonderful thing I said. So is an earthquake he 
said, yes there is indeed something rotten in the state of 
Denmark Hill. Who is the lady? I said. Lady? he said, 
ha, this octopusess is called Clara Crowshot, four weeks 
back she spectated at a football match where the Accidentals 
whom I am capt of won, she came up and said pardon 
the intrusion and blunt pencil but will you kindly write 
something in my autograph book as I think voure 
abslootly wonderful. 

Do not tell me you were swep away and compromissed 
yourself I said. No he said, I wrote Be good sweet maid and 
let who wants to be clever, H. Wilkins. You did not ought 
to pinch the late Mr. Kingsleys gags I said. Maybe he said, 
but there is a lot of me in it, anyway I meant well but 
Clara says in these sofaisticated days when a fellow tells a 
girl to be good it can only mean fairly honourable intentions, 


D= GEORGE,—Lucy has averted what looked 


so she has made herself my mascot and though she is too 
cumbersome to pin on my lapel I cannot shake her off. 

I tried showing the worst side of me viz being rough 
tough and terse but all Clara says is better a biff from a 
brute you love than a hug from a him you hate. I wrote her 
last week and said I wanted to put things straight and 
would call on the Fri at eight, when J] got there she said 
come in, this is Mum Dad Auntie Vera Auntie Alice Uncle 
Joe Uncle Fred Uncle Jim Uncle Sid Uncle Sam Uncle 
Bert Uncle Arch Grampa Crowshot Gramma Reilly Cousin 
Perce Cousin Ern Cousin Eric and a few friends, and before 
I could beat it they all sung Heres good luck to Claras 
groom, Weve got him in the dining room, That she made 
poor Harry fall, Proves that theres a chance for all. Do 
you love her? I said. Do not make me laugh he said, the 
only respects Id enjoy paying her would be last sad ones, 
but what can you do when a horde of hefty fellows tell you 
you will be happy and then tell you they have boxed 
hundreds of men and never been beat and they dont mean 
they are undertakers. 

Anyway he said, on Sat the Accidentals play the Nowand- 
agains and that places me in a nice old how do you do as 
Clara and Co are coming to watch and if we win which we 
ought I shall be abducted and lined up for married so 
called life before you can say so much as knife. Also he 
said, the capt of the Nowandagains is Nobby Clark and 
yesterday he said Harry, the Nowandagains will win or 
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else I will be forced to unfortunately push your face nearer 
your back stud, my dear old Mum is coming to watch me 
so do not let me disappoint her Harry. 

So thats my fix he said, if we win I lose my beauty and 
my careless bachelors rapture, if we lose on purpose my 
name in soccer circles will be an absolute athema, I would 
end it all only I do not want to give my dear friends the 
trouble of a funeral. I do not want you to peg out Harry 
I said, yet, maybe Lucy can aid you in your plight, perk up. 

At home I told Lucy all and she said hay ho, what would 
you men do without us women? I was abt to say rejoice 
when Mrs. Gallon came who has only one topic viz her 
four perishing wonderful children. To hear her talk youd 
think no one else ever had any children although if she 
means no one ever had children like hers I say thank heaven. 
She said my Benny can do fractions. Vulgar ones? Lucy 
said. Indeed no she said icy, what is more my Alicia can 
play the valtz triste. Having heard her Lucy said quite. 
All my children are wonderful she said. And-there are 
still people who believe in heredity Lucy said, do not 
brandish your bag at me, no offence taken I hope, being as 
your jewels are so ah la in all depts I think they ought to 
have a treat viz see the Accidentals v Nowandagains on Sat, 
our friend is capt of the Accidentals and no doubt can get 
your four in on the nod or the back seats. Okay Mrs. 
Gallon said and went. 

At the ground on the Sat Lucy said Harry, go ahead and 
kick merry hell out of the Nowandagains and all will be 
well, oh revoor. Then up came Clara complete with 
family and they all had that bring him back alive look. 
Lucy got talking by saying the glamourous Miss Crowshot 
I presume? and then said just to spur Harry on why dont 
you ask him to call and see you if he wins, you could send 
a note now. He will be coming anyway Claras crowd said, 
but perhaps an invite would be classy. So Lucy wrote a 
note which they all signed and she gave it to one of the 
Gallon kids who were in the background and their best 
clothes and whispered instructions to him. 

Well the Crowshot family got settled and the four kids 
sat behind them and the teams came out and Harry won 
the toss and chose to play facing the brewery for inspiration. 
The Accidentals play was very B.B.C., Harry to Joe who 
dribbles it down the wing and centres to Bert who passes 
out to Ollie who dodges square four and centres to Harry 
hes going to shoot hes shooting hes scored. The Crowshot 
crowd cheered although I saw Clara turn round and look 
hard at the kids who were shouting their heads off. 

Well George the up shot was Harry scored goal after goal 
but Nobby played as though he was brittle and the Acci- 
dentals won ten nil. Nobby went up to Harry and said after 
seeing you play I think of taking up some sport that 
requires less brains such as lion taming or politics, hearty 
congrats. 

I cannot fathom it Harry said, Nobby threatened to k 
me o if I won and now he falls on my neck like a nightshirt. 
Regarday Lucy said, pointing politely. We looked and 
saw the Crowshot crowd get up and stomp out very 
haughty and so quiet you could of heard an h drop. Strange 
I said, before the start they send you an invite and now 
they disperse looking as high and mitey as Stilton. I had 
no invite Harry said, but 1 am not complaining. 

That evening Mrs. Gallon called to thank Lucy and said 
my little treasures asked me to ask you if they done their 
bit satisfactory. Their bit? I said. Yes Lucy said, I 
got them to sit behind Claras crafty deceitful crowd and 
every time Harry scored they shouted good old Dad, Dads 
done it again etc. etc. See? Mrs. G. said, no girl wants to 
wed a married man with four children as that would be 
bigamy. To say the least I said. No no Lucy said, for 
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all Clara knew Harrys wife might be the late, but when she 
heard them call him Dad she turned round and looked 
them over and decided she could not run the risk of any 
offspring of hers and Harrys being even half as homely 
looking as them as the shock would kill her, going already 
Mrs. G. ? 

Well George that was that but I couldnt understand 
Nobbys non intervention policy until I saw him yesterday 
looking scared stiff. I am a marked man he. said, just 
before the game began I got a note signed Joe Fred Jim 
Sid Sam Bert etc. etc and it was obviously a warning from 
some gang that if I didnt lose they would beat me up and 
maybe I wouldnt recover. Indeed? I said. Yes he said, 
the note said Perhaps you will come round if you win, I 
do not know what football is coming to, 

Well George alls fair in love and war but of course 
people can prevent war. I hope you are well and am 

Your affect. friend 
WILLIAM Twiss. 

P.S.—I cant understand you know who making such 
a fuss abt having a place in the sun. Seems to me things 
are hot enough for him already. 








“When I think what I might have lost if it hadn't 


won I could shoot myself for being such a fool as to 
back it.” 
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To a Child Refugee in a Foreign 
Land 


ITTLE daughter, 
Was it you and I who played amongst the snow 
Twelve age-long months ago? 
You I held so firmly 
As joyously our sledge flew down the hill ? 
Or do I dream that you and I on that still 
Sunny morn scrabbled the light-dropped snow away 
To give the gentians and crocuses a peep of day? 
And are these garments close-packed in a drawer 
Clothes you will. never wear 
Now strangers harbour you? 
Ah, liebling, may the greatness of my pain 
Mean less of loneliness for you and less of strain 
In lisping in a language not your own, 
And may the happiness I’ve lost to you have flown! 
The dying Christ prayed for His enemies, 
Pride-blinded Pharisees 
Who knew not what they did. 
O God, our rulers cannot make that plea; 
They know my baby needs its home—and me. 
I must not, will not, ask for vengeance yet. 
But—cure their madness, God; and help me to forget 
The purple crocuses. 





Assistant Masters: Are They 
Insane ? 
From the papers of A. J. Wentworth 


OUNDATION DAY. And what a day it has been! 
hs: school of course, but a great deal to arrange and 

the prizes to see to, and so on. Not that there are 
very many prizes this term—the Summer Term is the time 
for that naturally—but still, it wouldn’t do to have any 
hitch at the last moment with all the parents in their 
places and our whole organisation sub judice so to speak, 
or whatever the expression is. There was a bit of a difficulty, 
as a matter of fact, because the wrong Decline and Fall 
had been sent—nothing to do with the Roman Empire 
as far as I could see on a hasty inspection, and in places 
hardly suitable for young boys. When I pointed this out 
to the Headmaster immediately after breakfast he laughed 
and said it was lucky they hadn’t sent the right one or 
we should never have got it all into the gym (where we 
have the prize-giving nowadays). 

“But what are we to do, Headmaster?” I asked. 
Baylis will be terribly disappointed if there is no prize 
for him.” 

He said he was very busy and had every confidence in 
my ability to do what seemed best—all very well, but I 
cannot be expected to conjure books out of thin air, 
especially on a day like this when I have enough to do in 
all conscience and the whole place is swarming with 
parents determined to get hold of one and talk about their 
boys. However, I managed to find Thring, whose parents 
are in India, and arranged that after receiving his copy of 
Ivanhoe he should hand it at once to one of the senior 
boys who would unobtrusively return it to the table. It 
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could then be presented again to Baylis when his turn 
came and nobody be any the wiser. Of course I promised 
that Thring should have another copy as soon as it could 
be obtained. He asked if he might have Forty Years Under 
the Sea, or some such book instead. I had never heard of 
it and doubted whether it would have the same appeal for 
a boy as Ivanhoe, so I gave a non-committal reply. I don’t 
see that I could have made any better arrangement on the 
spur of the moment. 

Just before Chapel I met the Bishop taking a stroll down 
the Avenue and put some casual question to him about 
Consistory Courts, merely as a means of opening a con- 
versation. To my astonishment he burst into a torrent 
of what I should have described, in one not of his cloth, 
as angry abuse, asking me what the dickens I thought I 
was playing at, whether I imagined he was the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in disguise or what, and a lot more incompre- 
hensible questions. ‘‘But surely,” I said, “you are the 
Bishop of- “s 

It turns out that he is not a Bishop at all, but a retired 
Colonel who has taken orders late in life “‘for want,” as 
he chose to put it, ‘of something better to do.” How 
xilbert, who definitely told me that the Bishop of Tewkes.- 
bury was coming down to preach on Foundation Day, 
came to make the mistake I do not pretend to know. 
Naturally, when I called on the Headmaster last night and 
discovered a gentleman in clerical dress in his study I took 
it for granted that his guest was the Bishop. It is true | 
might have paused to wonder why he was not in apron and 
gaiters, but the fact of the matter is I simply failed to 
notice. After all it is no business of mine what bishops 
wear. I have enough to worry about already without that. 

“Why then, Colonel,” I said, after begging his pardon for 
mistaking him for a bishop (an error which seemed to fill 
him with quite unreasonable resentment), “I wonder if, 
in your professional capacity, you ever came across a 
Major Faggott, who was on the staff here a short while ago ?” 

“Faggott?” he said. “‘Faggott? No, never heard of 
him. Not one of Ours anyway.” 

“Whose?” I asked. 

“Ours.” 

“Oh!” T said, rather at a loss. ‘Not one of ours either, 
really.” 

This for some reason made the Colonel think I was an 
old Army man myself, and after a few minutes’ rather 
fruitless conversation we parted. His sermon, which took 
the form of an appeal to us all to join the Territorial Army, 
was rather wasted on the boys, who have all made up their 
minds to become Air Cadets as soon as they are old enough. 
Still, he is of course an Old Boy, and we were all glad he 
was able to come. 





I THOUGHT the Headmaster’s speech went better than 
ever this year. The parents were obviously pleased at his 
reference to the health of the school, which, apart from 
influenza and the mumps epidemic last term, has been 
uniformly excellent, and they clapped very heartily at the 
announcement of special Rhythmic Exercise classes in the 
near future for boys who wish to take them. In games, the 
Headmaster said, the school had not perhaps been quite 
so successful as in some previous years, but the general 
level of performance throughout the school had never, he 
thought, been higher, and that, after all, was of more 
importance than the possession of a few boys of outstanding 
ability in the First Elevens. Turning to work he explained 
that with an unusually young Classical Sixth the Honours 
List was necessarily a short one; they would all be getting 
their scholarships next year. But he had much pleasure in 
congratulating Thomas on his successful entry into the 
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Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. ‘In conclusion he very 
kindly mentioned the unfailing assistance and_ loyal 
support hé had received from every member of the Staff. 

Afterwards Lady Portcullis gave away the prizes. 
Hillman, I was glad to see, got the Tidiest Dormitory Prize 


in his capacity as Aédile of the Junior Green. Aidiles of 


course have not the authority of full Prators (of which 
there are six), but are put in charge of the smaller dormi- 
tories such as the Junior Green, Admiral Benbow and 
Upper Far—which used to be called Eastman’s until the 
tragedy. There was, after all, a muddle about Baylis’s 
prize, because Thring, apparently misunderstanding my 
instructions, handed his Jvanhoe to Baylis, who was sitting 
near him, directly he returned to his seat. Then Baylis, 
when his name was called out by the Headmaster, took 
the book up with him and gave it back to Lady Portcullis. 
This naturally confused Lady Portcullis, who had just been 
handed The Lays of Ancient Rome (intended as a matter of 
fact for Thomas) by the Headmaster and, no doubt in 
order to cover up a moment’s hesitation, she asked the 
boy, very kindly, what his name was. He said it was 
Thomas, meaning his Christian name of course (he is quite 
a little chap really—only nine), and she thereupon gave 
him The Lays, at the same time congratulating him in a 
clear voice on passing into the Navy. Baylis got very 
red, but wisely said nothing. This left Ivanhoe for Thomas 
~I mean Thomas, R., of the Upper IV.—as his prize for 


passing the Dartmouth Entrance. He accepted it without 
comment, though I happen to know that he received a 
copy of the same novel last term for his work in Set 1. 
Still, there was nothing else to be done. 

One the whole a most successful Speech and Prize-giving. 


(Mr. Wentworth’s account of the second half of Foundation 
Day, including some mention of the Hornpipe danced by 
Illa during the School Concert in the evening, will, I hope, 


. 


be given on another occasion.) H.F.E, 


° ° 


Farewell, Lyceum 


(The Lyceum Theatre is to be demolished and a 
block of offices erected upon the site.) 


OWNFALLING columns, plaster, painted lath, 
You leave for us so fair an aftermath, 

Like Juliet to her parting Romeo 

We grudge you still the last good-bye, although 

The hour has struck. For you imparadise 

The banter of the sweetest Beatrice, 

The bitterest Hamlet, and your name yet spells 

The horror of the bells, the bells, THE BELLS! 
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HAT a_ wonderful thing 
memory is! How easily some 
relic of the past can call up 


memories that we had thought for- 
gotten! Only the other day, while 
going through some old diaries in an 
attic, I came across a mouldering 
music-stand turning quite green with 
age. For a time I wondered how it 
could have got there. Then suddenly 
a flood of memories came over me and 
I seemed to live over again those days 
of fifteen years ago, when for a short 
period I played first triangle in the 
Philorganic Symphony Orchestra. 

It was Dr. Nightbell, that grand old 
motive force of so many of my actions, 
who first induced me to take up the 
triangle. Himself a talented amateur 
of the instrument, he had known many 
of the greatest performers of his day. 
He had been on nodding terms with 
Mustacher, the great German virtuoso, 
and he was fond of telling me how 
once at a rehearsal in Dresden the 
Maestro had allowed him to help him 
on with his overcoat. I myself had 
always been musical in a vague way. 
I had often thought of building an 
organ in the greenhouse, and of late I 
had taken a fancy to the bombardon, 
an instrument which seemed peculiarly 
sympathetic to me. The Doctor, 
however, put his wooden leg down 
firmly. It was essential, he maintained, 
to select the instrument for which one 
was fitted by one’s own musical 
abilities. In my case, he was afraid, 
it must be the triangle or nothing. 

So the triangle it was. And for 
several months after that I might 
have been seen any day of the week 
practising in a tool-shed in the garden, 
while the Doctor lay back in an arm- 
chair with a newspaper over his face, 
occasionally ejaculating in the melodi- 
ous language which Music has made 
her own, “Buono!” or “Terribile!” 
oreven “Tempo Rubato!” At first my 
progress was slow. But I was much 
encouraged when the Doctor confided 
that he himself had taken five years 
to grasp the fact that one had to hit 
the triangle and not blow it. I 
managed it in as many months. Very 
soon I was able to play some of the 
easier rests for the triangle in Fuhtler’s 
pianoforte concertos. 

I was already thinking of a public 
appearance. It would of course have 
been quite possible on the face of it 
to go out and play my triangle any- 
where I pleased—in streets and 
squares, on the roofs of taxis, or on 


Pages From My Life 


Musical Days and Musical Ways 


the underground railways. But this 
did not satisfy me. Like many another 
amateur, I wanted to show what I 
could do on the concert platform and 
I was determined either to reach that 
goal or fail in the attempt. 

My chance came one day when the 
Doctor introduced me to Gastropodi, 
the celebrated conductor of the Phil- 
organic Symphony Orchestra. Gastro- 
podi was of course well known to me 
by reputation. The musical world 
resounded with tales of his absent- 
mindedness and eccentricity. He was 
admitted to be a conductor of genius, 
so brilliant, in fact, that he was often 
known to conduct a whole symphony 
without knowing a note of the music. 
But he was said to have a short way 
with incompetence. It was seldom 
that a rehearsal passed without his 
breaking a flute or clarinet over some 
erring musician’s head, and a wrongly- 
played passage sometimes roused him 
to such fury that he would rush down 
from his rostrum among the orchestra, 
striking blindly right and left. 

Having asked him if he was in need 
of the services of a first triangle in 
his orchestra I naturally awaited his 
verdict with some trepidation. Gastro- 
podi, however, was quite urbane. This 
absent-minded genius merely nodded, 
muttered something about rehearsals 
being every morning at ten in the 
Sumerian Hall and, after making a 
half-hearted attempt to shake hands 
with a grandfather clock, left the 
room. The Doctor and I stared at each 
other. Next moment I rushed away to 
the tool-shed and was soon busy 
putting every ounce of musicianship 
I had into my practising. 


WAS early at the Sumerian Hall 

next morning and it was a great 
moment for me, sitting in my place at 
the back of the orchestra, when 
Gastropodi mounted the rostrum and 
raised his baton to begin a rehearsal 
of Bierstube’s Symphony in A Minor. 
Catching my eye, he looked puzzled 
for a moment, as though he had seen 
me before somewhere—as indeed he 
had. Then the performance began. 
But my elation changed to dejection 
when I discovered that there was only 
one passage for triangle in the whole 
of Bierstube’s symphony, and that was 
near the end of the final movement. 
It was melancholy to have to sit there 
and do nothing with so much activity 
going on around me. ‘The other 
musicians too seemed to resent my 
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well-meaning efforts at conversation; 
they were even definitely hostile, with 
the exception of one warm-hearted 
bass trombonist, who winked at me 
several times and even toasted me 
with an imaginary mug of ale. What 
with one thing and another I began 
to doze. I awoke with a start of horror 
to find the rehearsal over. I had not 
played a note. 

I blamed myself bitterly. I was 
determined that this should never 
happen again. At the next rehearsal 
when I felt that terrible drowsiness 
creeping over me I fought hard against 
it. To keep myself awake I tried to 
write a letter to an aunt of mine in 
Halifax. But it was in vain. Long 
before the final movement of the 
symphony was reached the fountain- 
pen had dropped from my nerveless 
fingers. I awoke to find a caretaker 
looking down at me curiously, holding 
my triangle in his hand. The orchestra 
had gone home hours before. 


JEAVEN knows I struggled. But 
rehearsal followed rehearsal and 
failure followed failure. I tried reading, 
sketching, photography—all in vain. 
I even tried playing my triangle softly 
to myself in the noisier passages of the 
symphony, until a couple of ’cellos, 
flung with all Gastropodi’s unerring 
aim, fell at my feet and blocked that 
avenue. Meanwhile the day was 
drawing near when we were to give a 
public performance. It was unthink- 
able that I should fail then. And 
suddenly I realised what I must do. 

The great day came, and the 
Sumerian Hall was packed with a 
brilliant throng. There was not a dry 
eye in the audience when Gastropodi, 
scowling and muttering curses, raised 
his baton, at the same time trying to 
kick the first violin in the face. As 
the first bars of Bierstube’s symphony 
rang out I smiled happily. I set my 
alarm-clock carefully and composed 
myself for sleep. 

I awoke promptly as the alarm- 
clock sounded, and sprang up, my 
triangle at the ready. But something 
seemed to have gone wrong somewhere. 
The platform was in a pandemonium. 
Looking round vaguely I saw 
Gastropodi struggling madly to make 
his way towards me, while half-a- 
dozen stalwart oboists restrained him. 
Evidently he had lost his temper again. 
Knowing the irritability of the man, I 
gave the thing up as hopeless. Sadly I 
packed up my triangle and went away. 














At the Pictures 


A Crrcus Aanp Some Ficuts 


THERE have been many new films 
in London since I wrote last, but only 
one, I think, justifies enthusiasm. Les 
Gens du Voyage (Director: JACQUES 
FEYDER) is great stuff, not to be 
missed by any amateur of acting, 
photography or circuses, and a con- 
tinuous delight considered even as 
pure entertainment. We seem to be 
in a FraNcoIsE Rosay period, as a 
few months ago we were in a DANIELLE 
DaRRIEUX period: here Mme. Rosay 
is a lion-tamer. It is superfluous to 
observe that she is the most credible 
lion-tamer I ever saw, for as usual after 
seeing a French film I am impelled 
to say that everyone in it is the most 
credible whatever-it-is that I ever saw. 
This includes the lions and tigers. 

Sensational as it is, the story has 


the breath of life in it: that breath of 


life which seems almost to be a French 
patent. One comes to know Barlay’s 
circus, and the recurring theme of the 
men driving in metal stakes at each 
new halt becomes as familiar and 
significant to the audience as it is to the 
inhabitants of the string of caravans. 

Madame Flora, the lion-tamer; her 
son Marcel, equestrian acrobat; 
Barlay, the pompous proprietor; his 
two daughters, Yvonne and Suzanne 
(Suzanne is a pretty, precocious child 
of fourteen, and causes much 
trouble by her malice); the escaped 
convict, Fernand, Marcel’s father, | 
who joins the troupe—they are all 
real people. It looks so easy; I 
wish it could be done more often 
in English . 

The story is complicated and 
exciting, with much _ incidental 
humour; the detail of circus life is 
fascinating and beautifully photo- 
graphed; and FRraNcoIsE Rosay is 
very fine indeed. There seems to 
have been hardly any faking with 
the animals, and I can only conclude 
that she really is a lion-tamer. 


They advertise Stand Up and 
Fight (Director: W.S. Van DykE 
II.) as “not a prize-fight picture”; 
but it contains two notable fights. 
Rosert Taylor and WALLACE 
BEERY have two good battering- 
matches, one in the dust, one in the 
snow; both in 1844. Honours even. 

Captain Starkey (Mr. BersEry) 
represents stage-coaches and Blake 
Cantrell (Mr. Taytor) the new- 
fangled railroad; but even so the 
results of the fights can be regarded 
as symbolic, because for the first 
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one, won by the mighty Captain, Blake 
was hardly in condition. Nevertheless, 
by the end of the picture the train is 
still beating the coach only down hills. 

The villains of the piece are slave- 
runners; as a foreword reminds us, at 
this time slaves could become free by 
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LOOK UNPLEASANT, PLEASE 


Madame Flora . . FRANCOISE Rosay 
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Blake Cantrell . . . . . RosBert TAYLor 
Captain Boss Starkey . . WALLACE BEERY 
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escaping into the Northern states. 
Captain Starkey is as it were a half. 
villain, who smuggles slaves over the 
border but is not particularly troubled 
if crooks capture them and sell them 
again. He smuggles them in his 
employer’s coaches, and his employer 
is Susan (FLORENCE RIcE), who loves 
Blake . . . You see the plot covers a 
good deal of ground; not that it 
matters very much. 


From Café Society (Director: Epwarp 
H. Grirritu) I expected more than | 
got. I knew of course that it was the 
old reporter-and-society-girl shrew- 
taming story, but I’d been led to 
suppose it was rather more “tough” 
than it is, and it was certainly a 
surprise to find no fewer than two 
infinitely wise members of the older 
generation perpetually weighing in 
with pronouncements about the most 
important things in life. One streak 
of marzipan in a tough story is bad 
enough, but two is the limit. There 
are compensations though: one is 
ALLYN JOSLYN as a feline, orchidaceous 
society editor, a part and a performance 
by no means stereotyped. 

As the two principals, with much 
the same parts as usually infest this 
particular story, MADELEINE CARROLL 
and Frep MacMurray do all right: 
Miss Carrot. the more decoratively, 
Mr. MacMurray with greater compe- 
tence. SHIRLEY Ross is also present, 
to sing a song and be arival. The two 

old wiseacres are CLAUDE GILLING- 
WATER (remember There Goes My 
Heart?) and JEsste RawpH (re- 
member Rhythm on the Range °), 
and the happy ending occurs when 
the girl, running away from the 
man, finds him on the ship (remem- 
ber all those other pictures?) .. . 
Oh, well, it’s amusing enough. 


Of the others I have seen this 
fortnight I was most entertained by 
Sweethearts (Director: W. S. Van 
Dyke II.), which, although it in- 
volves JEANNETTE MACDONALD and 
NeEtson Eppy and what are called 
“Victor HERBERT’S immortal mel- 
odies,” is not at all the usual kind of 
“mammoth musical.” Much of the 
old musical-comedy Sweethearts is 
there, but the story itself is mainly 
concerned with the stars of this 
show, which is supposed to have 
been running on Broadway for six 
years, and the efforts of their pro- 
ducer (FRANK Morean) to stop their 
going to Hollywood. There is a lot 
of amusing dialogue and a feast of 
good small - part acting, and the 
whole show is in Technicolor. 
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E was leaning over the side of 
his engine-cab idly swinging 
an oily rag with his right hand, 

whilst in his left he held a small oil-can. 
Perhaps the oil-can was not really 
small, but just dwarfed by the side of 
the engine and by the heavy fingers 
hooked round the handle. At all events 
the man and his engine seemed infin- 
itely greater and physically mightier 
than the people herded on the plat- 
form below. It was this seeming brink, 
this deep chasm dividing the noble 
worker from the humble onlooker 
which at first caused me to hesitate in 
my intention to accost the man. 

My misgivings could not last long; 
the full face, generously smeared with 
sweat and oil, the absent expression 
as he gazed powerfully at the ground 
below, the copious palm and broad 
blackened fingers which clutched lov- 
ingly at their simple burden; all that 
met the eye above the iron plating 
of the engine-cab was a composure of 
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The Engine-Driver 


good-natured humanity clad in blue 
calico. 

I was soon tempted to accost him 
and moved forward. He was looking 
at me now. I had walked up to the 
engine-cab ; he was leaning out of itand 
I was expected to explain something. 
What I should explain was not clear 
to me, and I was equally at a loss as 
to how to explain it. All the while the 
grey eyes looked down on me with a 
patronising but questioning gaze. At 
first unable to break the spell which 
his heavy countenance had cast on me 
from above, I searched vainly for con- 
versation of the right sort and felt 
myself staring, more probably gaping, 
into the face of the master of a giant 
more powerful and swift and ruthless 
than any man ever was. There above 
leaned out from the bowels of this 
fearsome thing a body, used to being 
hurtled through space at an alarming 
rate, defiant in the face of wind, oil, 
steam, dust and rain, the body of a 
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master of furnace and steel and con- 
centrated power and unquenchable 
black dirt. There he was, gazing quietly 
on a creature the other side of the 
chasm, and the creature was me. 

Quietly I began. Like a goods train 
being jolted along a siding the words 
were forced out. I had begun. 

“Do—you—drive—much?” 1 fal- 
tered. At any rate there seemed now 
some excuse for my presence in this 
awe-inspiring company. 

During the silence which followed 
1 was given ample time to appreciate 
to the full the futility of the remark. 
Childhood memories rushed to my 
brain, when, like some long-suffering 
nursemaid leaning over the perambu- 
lator of a raucous and objectionable 
baby, he leant further over the edge 
of his cab and prepared to confide 
something to me. 

“T’m the fireman,” he replied, and 
stared down at the paving beneath 
him once more. 
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Missing the Point 


A | VHERE are two pleasing points, I find. 

About a Point-to-Point or Grind: 
First, the sloe gin, 

When they ’ve a mind to put it in 

And when not everybody there 

Is asked by Ermyntrude to share. 

I do not really care so much 

For mustard sandwiches and such, 

Or sitting on a bur down wind 

When hard-boiled eggs are being skinned 

Or when on afternoons ill-starred 

They turn out not so hard 

But with a splosh 

On to one’s mackintosh. 

The other of the things that cheer 

Is the fine sporting atmosphere— 

The gallery of furtive louts, 

The tipsters and the down-and-touts, 

Men who divulge for half a crack 

Horses that one must never back, 

The loud-voiced lads with deafening checks, 

Well-vented coats and craning necks, 

Damping their horsey little chats 

With waterfalls from bowler-hats. 

They know before each race begins 

Which are good withers and smart shins; 

The portly bookies too who squeal 

That they'll “ take six to four the veal,” 

And by such cryptic cries impel 

The public’s willingness to swell 

By quite considerable amounts 

Their bank accounts. 

Also of course 

There is, for betting on, the horse. 




















“ There’s always a terrible draught blowing through 
the Dutch interiors and right into the late Fourteenth 
Century.” 
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“That’s right, that’s right—ruin our March statistics.” 


I must admit the actual racing 

I find more boring and less bracing. 
I do not mind them gambling round 
Over the wet unwilling ground, 
Breasting the bushes at full bat 

(Or are those cows I’m looking at ?); 
But what I cannot recommend 


- For pleasure is the race’s end. 


The order irritates me most 

In which the entries pass the post; 
And even if the first one in 

Is one I prophesied would win 
Something is bound to have upset 
My firm resolve to place a bet. 
Either there’s nothing left at all 

Of my depleted wherewithal, 

Or I’m still sitting in the car 

Aptly observing, ‘‘ Here we are.” 
Worse still was when I had a whim, 
Although I loathed the look of him, 
To back a bow-legged bay 

Because its mother was called Mav, 
Which was the name of our housemaid, 
Now laid to rest, which, I’m afraid, 
Is why, when having joined a drain 
Nothing could sever him again. 

But yesterday I had worse luck 
Than even I have ever struck; 

For if the rider of my horse 

Had not got pinioned by some gorse 
And later been disqualified 

For going on a different side 

From others round some blood-red rag 
The judge insisted was a flag; 

And if he hadn’t lost his rein 

And had to manage with the mane; 
And if some creature hadn’t planned 
To lie where mine desired to land, 
And mine had not been quite unfit— 
Then nothing could have beaten it 
And I’d have made a pile to place 
On the next race. 
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Is That the Law? 


HE alarming one-sidedness of present-day education 

is nowhere more apparent than in the average citizen’s 

knowledge of the law. Stop a man in the street and 
ask him whether you can safely leave your car on that side 
of the highway for thirty-five minutes on a Thursday, and 
he will give you the correct answer. Ring up your stock- 
broker and inquire of him the hours between which the 
sale of excisable liquor is permitted in the City, and he will 
not be at a loss. The chances are that even your Member of 
Parliament, if he drives a car, knows the precise legal 
significance of the term “built-up area.” But ask the next 
man you meet in a railway-carriage what is the law with 
regard to the Binding of Rustics, and he will almost 
certainly be completely nonplussed. 

It was not so in Alfred’s time. In his day the law on this 
essential subject was written out in clear unambiguous 
phraseology and was no doubt one of the first passages 
committed to memory by the Saxon schoolchild. It runs 
as follows :— 

Re the Binding of Rustics.” (‘‘Re” is the nearest I can 
get to an equivalent of the Anglo-Saxon “Be.”) “Ifa man 
binds an innocent rustic he pays him as compensation 
ten shillings. If.he beats him; twenty shillings. If he puts 
him in the stocks, thirty shillings. If he insultingly shaves 
his head, ten shillings. If he shaves him unbound, thirty 
shillings. If he binds and then shaves him, sixty shillings.” 

And there you have the whole thing in a nutshell. - The 
law, I hope you will agree, covers everything a decent 
fellow would normally want to do to an innocent rustic; 
and it must have been a great advantage to know in advance 
how much your fun was going to cost. I can imagine Ucfrith 
and Aedwin out for a Saturday-night’s enjoyment debating 
whether to buy a small barrel of mead or find a rustic and 
insultingly shave his head. ‘If we club together,” says 
Aedwin, ‘“‘we’ll have just enough to put him in the stocks 
as well.” “Well, we may as well make a night of it,” says 
Ucfrith; and off they go arm-in-arm to search for a rustic 
who looks as though he might be innocent. 

If you were prepared to pay for your amusements there 
were plenty of things to do besides binding rustics—a 
pursuit which must in time have palled upon the really 
keen sportsman. Consider, for example, the hobby suggested 
by the law: “Re Earslaying.” (‘‘Earslaying” is the 
literal translation; freely rendered, the nearest we can come 
to it in one word is “Earstrikeoffery.”) ‘If a man strikes 
off another’s ear he pays him thirty shillings. If he deprives 
him of hearing, sixty shillings.” The justice of it is no less 
exact than the arithmetic. 

Nose-slaying and tooth-slaying are likewise offered to 
a discriminating public at keenest competitive prices. 
Windpipe-piercing is, to my mind, a bargain at twelve 
shillings per windpipe. The law “Re Eyeslaying” is not in 
my opinion commendable; it is all very well to keep prices 
as low as is compatible with a decent standard of living for 
one’s employees, but to fix the charge for eye-putting-out 
at sixty-six shillings and six-and-one-third pence is to 
lower an honourable and dignified transaction to the level 
of a sale of oddments in men’s haberdashery. 


We are taught that before Alfred the English had 
no real civilisation of their own; but among the Laws 
of Ine, who was King of Wessex before Alfred was born, 
there is one very remarkable item which seems to give the 
lie to this. It runs as follows:— 

“About strangers found off the way.—lIf a stranger or 
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foreigner goes through a wood off the way and does not 
shout or blow his horn, he shall be taken for a thief and 
either killed or ransomed.” 

The attitude towards foreigners implied in this Law seems 
to me to suggest a standard of civilisation closely ap- 
proaching that of Europe at the present day. Then too 
there is the evidence of a surprisingly advanced stage of 
mechanical invention contained in the words “or blow 
his horn.” Between the hours of 11] p.M. and 7 a.m. he 
would of course have to have recourse to shouting ; and even 
then he would probably be arrested for creating a disturb- 
ance. “However, being a foreigner, he was probably 
up to no good anyway prowling round at that time of 
night. Heil Ine! 


° ° 


View From a Window: March Morning 


In a ploughed field I saw two hares 
Jumping about like mining shares. 


° ° 


Bold Step 


“No NamE.—At yesterday (Thursday’s) meeting of the Battle 
Rural District Council it was reported that the Northiam Parish 
Council had no name to suggest for the new Council houses at 
Ewhurst Lane. On the recommendation of the Joint (Housing 
Programme) Committee, it was decided to name the houses 
‘Ewhurst Lane Cottages.’”—Sussex Express. 
































“What do 1 think of the international situation? 
Why, I seethe with a wild uncontrollable rage at the 
mere mention of it!” 
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Homer at Hammersmith 
(T'ranslated by Professor Haddock) 


OW Burrough, the President of 

the Cambridge University Boat 

Club, went apart from his 

comrades and sat beside the water, 

weeping and stretching out his hands 
to Aphrodite for succour. 

And the well-shaped goddess came 
to him in the likeness of a crested 
grebe. and she said, ““What ails thee, 
my son?” stroking his hair. 

* Hear then, O goddess,” he replied. 
“Thou who art ever and naturally 
more favourable to the Light Blues 
than to the well-taught but detestable 
sons of Oxford, give aid, I pray thee. 
For in two ill-omened years have the 
men of Oxford gained the victory, and 
now at the eighth thwart the President 
Garton hath placed Bourne the son 
of Bourne the son of Bourne to lead 
them. Moreover, the goddess Athene 
hath given them an invisible coxswain, 
which is deceptive and against the 
rules.” 

‘* Athene is a cheat,” said the neat- 
shaped Aphrodite. “But fear not. As 
for Bourne the son of Bourne the son 
of Bourne, I will place a rod of split 
steel in his hands, and in his mind a 
madness, that he may wound himself. 
Will that help?” 

“Tt is not enough” answered the 
well-nourished oarsman. ‘George Sims 
the son of Sims the son of Sims, 
the boat-builder, of Hammersmith, 
hath built for the men of Oxford ‘a 


very swift and beautiful boat. Of cedar 
and sycamore and mahogany, of pine 
and spruce he hath built her. The 
keel and inwale are of pine, and the 
thwarts of light pine. The cross- 
bracing is of dark mahogany and the 
knees and ribs of strong sycamore. 
At the stem and stern there is tough 
spruce, cunningly curved and fitted. 
The shell is of sweet-smelling cedar, 
no more than three-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness. And all these 
woods are British i 

“Exeept the pine” said Aphrodite, 
“which comes from Idaho. But speak 
on,” continued the water-minded 
daughter of Zeus, “for such talk is 
dear to my heart.” 

“The sliding-seats are of pine,” said 
the robust boy, “with wheels of brass 
running comfortably upon steel bear- 
ings. The riggers are fashioned from 
steel tubes, with well-fitted swivels of 
brass. The rudder is of mahogany, 
with a shining fin of aluminium. The 
water-tight covers at bow and stern 
are of Irish linen five times treated 
with varnish. The joints are made 
water-tight with orange shellac. In 
the building of the boat have been used 
four thousand copper nails and rivets 
and two thousand and sixteen bright 
screws of brass. Over all he hath laid 
five coats of shining varnish. 

“Now this boat is sixty-two feet and 
six inches long, and twenty-four inches 








“I think I’m ready to advertise for an assistant now, Joe.” 
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wide, and ten inches deep: and the 
movement of the slides is eighteen 
inches. And there is a high seat made 
specially for the invisible coxswain, 
that he may be able to see over the 
side. 

“All this George Sims and his men 
have done without drawings, being 
men most cunning in their craft and 
loving it——” 

“In these days,” remarked the 
intelligent Aphrodite, ** when the minds 
and hands of men are so much given 
to the weapons of war, it is pleasant 
indeed to hear that fine skill and 
handiwork survive in such a calling. 
There are those who would say it was 
labour in vain to build such a boat, 
which cannot leave the harbours and 
rivers and is useless in the time of war. 
But much the same might be said 
concerning a battleship. Hear then, 
O President, thou too shalt have such 
a boat as this is, but a better. For very 
far from my heart and mind is it that 
the dark-livered men of Oxford should 
again be winners on the well-tided 
Thames.” 

So spake she, and flew to the 
‘Rutland Arms” in the likeness of a 
glass of ale. But the industrious son of 
Sims was not there, being in his yard 
behind the “Rutland Arms,” busy 
with his maul-hammer, his bit and 
brace, his sharp-cutting chisel and 
plane. 

Thither then went the goddess in 
the likeness of the Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, and she said: 
“O celebrated and skilful boat-builder, 


thou shalt build a boat for the men of 


Cambridge, in all materials and 
measurements like unto the boat which 
thou hast built for Oxford. Of cedar, 
mahogany, sycamore, spruce and pine 
shall she be made. With four thousand 
copper nails and rivets shall she be 
fastened, and two thousand and 
sixteen (or fourteen gross) strong 
screws of brass. Sixty-two feet (and 
six inches) shall she be in length, and 
twenty-four inches wide. In four 
matters only, which now observe, shall 
she be different. The slides of Cam- 
bridge shall run for twenty inches, and 
not eighteen; in leverage upon the 
riggers there shall be thirty-one inches. 
not thirty and five-eighths, as in the 
Oxford boat: on the stretchers shall 
be clogs for the feet; and there shall 
be no high seat for invisible coxswains, 
for such is not required.” 

“O Chancellor,” said the ingenious 
carpenter, “gladly would I build such 
boats for you or any man until I die, 
for so did my father and his father 
before him, and so have the men of 
my family for eighty-five years, and 
there is no better thing for any man to 
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“Babykins darling—this is Lieutenant-General Sir Rodney Tuff.” 


do. But now I fear the bright-eyed 
goddess Athene, who loveth the dark- 
scarfed men of Oxford, and did pay 
for their boat.” 

“ Athene is a cow,” said the goddess 
Aphrodite. “Here is my cheque.” 

So she spake, and, turning into a 
swan, departed, so that fear came upon 
the good-hearted Sims, and he called 
his brother, his sons and nephews, and 
they began the work. 

First on the long bench they laid 
down the deck-line, and the inwale of 
white pine: then, for rigidity, they 
fitted continuously the cross-bracing 
of mahogany; and they set up the keel 
above it, for it was the custom of these 
men to begin the building of the boats 
bottom upward. Then the curved knees 
and ribs of sycamore were cut from the 
tree. Very cunningly were they shaped 
and smoothed with the well-sharpened 
plane and spoke-shave, and at the neat 
joints they were fastened firmly to the 
keel. Next were brought the pliant 
planks of cedar for the shell, in length 
one score inches and one. These also 


they shaped and smoothed to the 
same thickness everywhere. And when 
the pieces of cedar were fitted they 
turned the boat over and fastened 
them stoutly with the copper nails. 
And always in the corners of the shop 
other men were working at the smooth- 
sliding seats and the stretchers of pine, 
at the small brass wheels, at the 
riggers and the rudder. 

So on the tenth day came again the 
clear-sighted goddess Aphrodite in the 
likeness of an Inspector from the 
Ministry of Labour. On the second 
floor lay the boat of Oxford, ready and 
shining with five coats of varnish, and 
on the first floor lay the boat of 
Cambridge, ready and shining likewise: 
nor could mortal eye perceive any 
difference between them save at the 
stretchers, which in the one were made 
like clogs, and in the other had flat 
boards shaped as a man’s foot. But 
Aphrodite knew secretly that the men 
of Cambridge had two more inches at 
the slides and three-eighths of an inch 
more leverage at the riggers, and 


laughing in her sly heart she said, “It 
is good.” 

“Verily,” said the sagacious boat- 
builder. “But I fear the wrath of the 
unreasonable goddess Athene.” 

“T cannot tell you,” said Aphrodite, 
“what I think of the goddess Athene.” 

A. P. H. 


(Zo be continued) 


? 


° ° 


That Startled Him. 


“Just before the end G. S. Darlington 
succeeded in breaking through and making 
an opening for H. J. Summers, who was only 
brought down in the nick of time with a 
great tackle by the corner flag.” 

Rugby report in * The Times.” 


° ° 


“Received the following cable from Syd 
Hulls last night. ‘Burman signing to meet 
Farr at Dempsey’s restaurant to-morrow. 
Syd Hulls.’”—Daily Sketch. 


What are they going to eat, Syd? 
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“Do we all jump in the sea now?” 


Vie Lechdtdes Max 


LONE in his observatory 
A Mass Observer sat 
Jotting down notes on the strangers 
He had hurled his questions at. 
He thought of the curious answers 
That he had received that day, 
And the lonely Mass Observer 
Crooned this unhappy lay: 


“Why does nobody warm to me? 
Why does nobody care ? 

The brutal snubs I receive in pubs 
Whiten my raven hair. 

I asked a man in the public bar 
If he was content, and he 


Replied in the tone of a megaphone: 


‘None of yer business—see ?’”’ 


The life of a Mass Observer 
Is full of dole and teen; 

The bus-conductors are rude to him, 
The passengers are mean. 

The Mass Observer thought with pain 
Of the barmaid at “The Mace”. . 
He had simply asked the girl for facts, 

Not left-hooks to the face. 


‘Ah me and well-a-day!” he sang. 
“Statistics go to show 

My chance of observing the masses 
Is phenomenally low. 

Of the thirty people I met to-day 
Seven gave no reply, 

Twenty-two said ‘The same to you!’ 
And one of them blacked my eye.” 


The Mass Observer slowly placed 
His journal upon the shelf 
And in a bitter mood began 
To mass-observe himself. 
“Just tell me, please, how you react 
To various things?” he cried. 
The answer is in the negative,” 
He grudgingly replied. 


“Ho, valet, fetch me down,” quoth he, 
“My sackcloth and my ash. 

Fill these grey hairs with cinders, boy. 
Fill up this old moustache. 

A cat may look at a king, and he 
May certainly watch a cat; 

But to mass-observe requires the nerve 
Of an Aryan diplomat.” 
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THE GATHERING OF THE VULTURES 





through the political will of the Fuehrer.”—German Paper.] 


“ 


[The whole great Central European area, of which the Bohemian valley and lands are only a segment, will be renovated 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, March 13th.—Commons: De- 
bate on Unemployment. 
Tuesday, March 14th.—Lords: Bootle 
Corporation, Share - pushing and 
Cancer Bills debated. 





A TOUGH 
ERNEST BROWN SQUIRREL 


NUT FOR THE 


Commons: Army and Air Estimates 
agreed to. 
Wednesday, March 15th.—Lords: Debate 
on Defence. 


Commons: Debate on extinction 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 


Monday, March 13th—On a Vote 
for employment grants Mr. SHINWELL 
grew very bitter and declared that the 
Government were cynically doing 
nothing about unemployment because 
it suited them to have a surplus of 
labour as a weapon to be used against 
demands for higher wages. He sug- 
gested that the time had come to do 
away with the Special Areas, which 
were not so different from the rest, 
and he hotly denied that young 
unemployed were refusing work when 
it was offered. 

To this Mr. Brown, the Minister, 
replied later that out of 54,600 young 
male applicants for unemployment as- 
sistance who were interviewed last year, 
no fewer than 43,000 were unwilling 
to go to instructional centres; though 
many of them, he admitted, had 
substantial grounds for their refusal, 
one being presumably the difficulty of 
finding work afterwards. Mr. Brown 
told the House that a number of the 
younger unemployed would be used 
in making the new camps, and after 
giving the Labour Party figures which 
showed how much smaller was their 
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generosity to the unemployed than 
that of the National Government, he 
wound up with the view that the 
security which should follow rearma- 
ment would more than counter the 
reduction in employment which a 
measure of disarmament. when it 
came, would bring. 

The debate brought no very novel 
suggestion. 

Tuesday, March 14th.—\n the Upper 
House Lord BaLFrour’s amendment 
to the Cancer Bill, regretting that it 
would do nothing to help research, 
was strongly supported by Lord 
Dawson, who declared that it was 
almost incomprehensible that research 
should not be the spearhead of such 
a scheme, 

The Commons, after Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN had declined to make any positive 
statement about German action in 
Czecho-Slovakia until possessed of 
more information, witnessed an affect- 
ing scene of reconciliation between Mr. 
CuurcHILL and Mr. Hore-BE.IsHa. 
Though still critical of Government 
policy and anxious to remind the 


House how sound had been much of 


his own earlier advice, the former 
showered bouquets on the MINISTER 
for all he was doing to make the Army 
an efficient force, and these were 
courteously received, Mr. HorgE- 
BELISHA contenting himself with say- 
ing that his right honourable friend 
not only carried the blunderbuss and 
the olive branch with equal grace, but 
had a habit of presenting them simul- 
taneously to his victims. 

Mr. Leers-SmitH, in his opening 
speech, had wished to know if arrange- 
ments were being made to send enough 


aeroplanes to cover the operations of 


the projected expeditionary force, and 
this anxiety was echoed by Mr. 
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As he is an ardent talker, 
Politics claimed Mr. WALKER. 
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CuuRCHILL, who asked if plans had 
been made to turn factories over to a 
munitions production sufficient to 
keep the expeditionary force supplied. 

On these points Mr. HorE-BELISHA 
was able to give the House satisfactory 
assurances. Having given a good 
account of the production of the Bren 
gun, and rejected Mr. Amgry’s plea 





Mr. CHURCHILL AS SEEN BY 
Master Hore-BeELisHa 


for a British Foreign Legion for use 
in the Middle East, he passed on to 
various reforms which would make the 
Army a still more attractive occupa- 
tion. These included recruitment from 
the age of seventeen-and-a-half at 
men’s pay, and the adoption of the 
phrase “bill of fare” in messes instead 
of the nauseating “diet sheet”! The 
Army Votes were agreed to—and, after 
Mr. ATTLEE had urged the crying need 
of a world disarmament conference, 
so were the Air Votes. 

Wednesday, March 15th—A most 
important day in both Houses. 

The ForEIGN SECRETARY told the 
Lords how this morning, the Czech 
President having asked Herr HITLER 
to take over the “destiny” of the 
Czech people, German troops had 
marched towards Prague while Hun- 
garian troops were marching into 
Ruthenia; and he went on to explain 
that as the frontiers we had proposed 
to guarantee no longer existed, the 
Government felt themselves released 
from the obligations of Munich. Of 
the £10,000,000 we had guaranteed to 
Prague, only £3,250,000 had been so 
far drawn from the Bank of England, 

















and further payments were being 
stopped. The visit of the PRESIDENT 
OF THE BoaRb OF TRADE to Berlin had 
been postponed. Germany’s action, 
said Lord HaLirax, was inconsistent 
with the Munich Agreement and.with 
their declarations of being interested 
only in the German race, for here was 
a military occupation of territory with 
whose people they had no racial 
connection. 

In the very interesting rearmament 
debate which followed, Lord TRreEn- 
CHARD suggested that far too much 
emphasis was being laid on defence 
as opposed to attack, that deep 
shelters would never win a war, and 
that the only real safeguard for peace 
was that potential aggressors should 
be convinced that for every blow they 
inflicted they themselves would im- 
mediately be hit back twice as hard. 
Lord HaANKEY, in a maiden speech, 
agreed that maximum protection 
should only be provided for those 
engaged in vital work, and in reply 
Lord CHATFIELD, who was also 
addressing the House for the first 
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“It’s leeks, Sir--not asparagus.” 


time, assured it that while he entirely 
agreed with the spirit of Lord 
TRENCHARD’S speech, it was impossible 
to make hard and fast distinctions 
between offence and defence. The 
security of these islands still remained 
a primary necessity, but we had built 
upa balanced system in which bombers, 
believed to be the best in the world, 
had a vital part. He paid a warm 
tribute to his predecessor, Sir THOMAS 
Inskip, declared himself against the 
establishment at present of a Ministry 
of Supply, and made an eloquent plea 
for restraint in words as well as deeds. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S statement in 
the Commons about Czecho-Slovakia 
was very much the same as that of 
Lord Hatirax. He admitted that he 
regretted bitterly what had occurred, 
but he urged that the goal of peace 
was of such great significance to the 
happiness of mankind as made it 
imperative that we should not be 
deflected by disappointments. 
Among subsequent speeches Mr. 
EpEN’s was outstanding for its 
moderation and its insistence that 
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Europe was heading for an anarchy 
from which nothing could do more 
to save it than the knowledge that 
England had decided to make an 
immense national effort. In_ this 
emergency he begged Members to 
forget about party, and he urged that 
the democracies should consult 
together and decide where and how 
they would make their stand. Mr. 
AcLAND, for the Liberal Party, sup- 
ported him, but Mr. DauTon, who con- 
tinued Mr. GRENFELL’s severe attack 
on the Prime MINISTER, showed no 
sign that Labour was willing to drop 
party politics, though he applauded 
Mr. EpEn’s wish that the democracies 
should get together. Earlier in the 
evening Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR had 
been as brilliantly (and as sincerely) 
indignant as only he can be, and the 
debate was wound up by Sir Jonny 
Srmon, who asked the Opposition 
would they really have fought in 
September? He feared that the 
conference which Mr. EpEN had asked 
for might let this country in for 
extensive undefined commitments. 
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The Exceptional Parrot 


HE parrot, a dull grey specimen 

with a ragged pink tail, surveyed 

us coolly and emitted the sort 
of noise parrots so often emit. 

“There!” said Christopher proudly. 

It had not occurred to me that the 
bird had done anything worthy of 
note. When Christopher had led me 
so eagerly to its cage I felt sure he 
was going to persuade it to balance 
upside-down by its beak or sing 
“Ombra mai fu.” However, he was 
clearly delighted with this parrot-noise, 
and when the parrot made it again he 
beamed all over. 

“Teddy wants a nut, eh?” he 
remarked in the foolish voice with 
which animal-lovers speak to animals. 
“Here you are then,” and he poked a 
peanut into the cage. 

“How did you know he wanted a 
nut?” I inquired. 

“Why, didn’t you hear him?” 
Christopher said. “He asked for one. 
‘Teddy wants a nut’—that’s what he 
always says.” 

The parrot squawked for the third 
time, and Christopher repeated 
“There!” as if it had recited ‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
“Teddy’s rather a phenomenon among 
parrots,” he observed as we left the 
bird to make its ridiculous remarks 
to itself. 

“Do you mean an exceptional 
phenomenon,” I asked, “or just a 
common-or-garden phenomenon, like 
Box Hill or yesterday’s rainstorm ?”’ 

“An exceptional one,” Christopher 
said. “We’ve had him for over 
twenty years now; my father brought 
him back from Africa when I was quite 
akid. He said his name was Kasuku.” 

“That does make him somewhat 
exceptional,” I admitted. 

Christopher looked rather surprised. 
“Why ? It’s only the Swahili word for 
parrot.” 

“I dare say; but fancy a parrot 
knowing what its own name was,” I 
said, “and going about telling people!” 

“What I meant,” Christopher 
amended, after thinking back a little, 
“was that my father said the parrot’s 
name was Kasuku. Probably it’s 
quite a common name for parrots in 
Kast Africa. Anyway,” he resumed, 
“T couldn’t say Kasuku—I was only 
about five or six years old then—so we 
called him Teddy, and he’s been 
called Teddy ever since. He’s awfully 
quick at picking things up; we’ve 
taught him to say ‘Teddy wants a 
drink’ and ‘Teddy wants a nut’ rr 

“T’ve heard him say that,” I said. 

“Have you? It’s wonderful, isn’t 





it? And he says ‘Hallo’ and—and 
‘Good-bye,’ and he can imitate the 
noise of buses going past and coalmen 
calling ‘Coal,’ and all sorts of odd 
things. People look up in the street 
sometimes to see who it is speaking.” 

“TI can hardly believe it,” I said 
politely. 

“Fact!” Christopher insisted. “‘ But 
I'll tell you the funniest thing of all 
about him. I told you we’d had him 
for over twenty years—well, all that 
time we’ve been calling him Teddy 
and teaching him to call himself Teddy 
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and in general treating him as if he 
were a boy parrot. And would you 
believe it, after all this time——” 

“Stop!” I besought him. “I would 
believe it. In fact if you’d only given 
me the cue I could have told you the 
entire story myself. Last week he 
suddenly laid an egg.” 

“No!” said Christopher trium- 
phantly. ‘“That’s exactly what’s so 
amazing about him. We’ve been 
treating him as a masculine parrot for 
over twenty years, and he hasn’t ever 
laid an egg!” 











“TI wonder if you'd mind not whistling, Sir. 
only deaf in one ear.” 











You see, I’m 











At the Play 


‘WE AT THE CROSS-ROADS ” (GLOBE) 


Ir is very odd how the 
London theatre attracts things 
in waves. At present it is 
carrying a large and variegated 
cargo of spirit visitors. There 
is the PRIESTLEY play about 
what happens to a man who 
has just died, there is the 
CaPEK play (of which I wrote 
last week), where members of 
a family return after death to 
form a kind of committee of 
management, and now there is 
this, in which four rather 
inferior people are supposed 
to be much improved by heart- 
to-heart talks with four others 
who are in effect their “better 
selves.” 

To set out to show how fear 
of different sorts drives human 
beings into denying what is 
best in them is a big theme, and 
for trying to tackle it I think 
Mr. KeritH WINTER deserves 
more credit than seems to have 
come his way; but the play is not a 
success, and the reasons are not far to 
seek. In the first place his four subjects 
are dull both before and after their 
moral shower-bath, and we are not 
urgently interested in their salva- 
tion. In their unreformed condition 
they are the conventional products 
of rich, smartly despairing young 
London, while after the scales havc 
fallen from their eyes and virtuc ‘ 
has, a trifleembarrassingly, returned 
to them they make no added claim 
onourattention. Why Mr. WINTER. 
who usually knows what he is about 
in drawing character, didn’t make 
them matter more is puzzling, for in 
life weakness and even vice are often 
picturesque, seldom as colourless as 
they are shown here. Nor can I 
understand why he made his four so 
uniformly shallow. Not one of 
them shows signs of an intellect or 
a depth of feeling capable of 
pursuing the issue much further 
than the starting-gate. 

In the second place the swing- 
over from callous indifference to 
universal love is not really con- 
vincing. I know that great and 
sudden conversions abound in 
history, but they could only have 
occurred after some tremendous 
spiritual experience, not after a brief 
chat with an impudent tourist. It 
was difficult to entertain any hope that 
this quartet would not shortly be 
back in the mire again, having dined 


John . 
Barry 
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out for a week or two on their spook 
reminiscences. 

And then there is the monotony 
inherent in the fourfold machinery of 
the play. Once the first of the four 
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A POT AT HIS BETTER SELF 


has been cornered by his better self 
we know that the same process has 
got to be gone through with the other 
three, and that lets the suspense 
down badly. 
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A DISTAFF PROPOSAL 


Nigel . 


Josephine . . Miss Ena Burrity 


The scene is a large villa in Morocco 
which has been rented by Barry (Mr. 
Hvucu WILLIAMs), an extraordinarily 
tiresome novelist who is never natural 
for a moment and is drinking himself 


. Mr. Harry ANDREWS 
. Mr. HuGcH WrLiiams 


. Mr. Rospert Harris 
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silly. Anyone might have been excused 
for doing this whose guests had been 
Josephine (Miss ENA BURRILL), a lady 
with a perfectly luminous reputation, 
Barry's sister Helen (Miss ADRIANNE 
ALLEN), a silly creature but the 
least noxious of the four, and 
her husband Denis (Mr. RonaLp 
Warp), a sleek young stock- 
broker. Denis is just about to 
run away with Josephine when 
there is a tap at the door and in 
come four stranded tourists. 
(These are played by Miss 
DoricE ForDRED, Miss JILL 
Esmonp, Mr. JoHN MILLs and 
Mr. Harry ANDREWS.) They 
are assumed to be a motoring 
party which is known to have 
lost its way, but when it is 
discovered that they have no 
car we become suspicious. 
Soon, though the newcomers 
are simpler, we begin to notice 
certain resemblances to the 
original four, and then the 
cat is out of the bag; frank 
discussions follow between the 
opposite numbers. In the last 
Act the resurrected virtues of 
the first party are demonstrated 
in practice, and as the curtain goes 
down the tourists take their place. 
I found this piece of symbolism 
irritating, for it had already been 
made quite clear that the old Adam 
was cast out. 

On such a competent cast the 
play makes no uncomfortable 
demand; at the same time it gives 
no rich opportunity, except to one 
character. This is Barry’s blind 
secretary, who is too wise and 
sound at heart to need spectacular 
spiritual tonic. He is a creation 
worth all the others put together, 
not because he starts by being 
himself, but because he holds us 
with every word, whether we agree 
with it or not; and the part is 
taken by Mr. Rospert HaRRIs 80 
sensitively that it is what one 
remembers most about the play. 

Which is why I have left it to 
the end. Eric. 

° ° 


“HitcHin MeN Finep For STEALING 
BRUSSELS.” 
Headline in “ Herts Express.” 


Why, did HitLer want it? 
° ° 


“There were no formalities, and the 
Mayor divested himself of his robes, retain- 
ing only his lace ruffle, which made him look 
rather like a sheriff.”—Local Paper. 


Come now—which sheriff ? 
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The Time-Saver 


“ IT’S like the wireless,” said Aunt 
Emma fondly, gazing at the new 
electric toaster. 

“Surely not, Aunt Emma ?” 

Aunt Emma explained that she 
didn’t mean the new electric toaster 
looked like a wireless, or could be 
mistaken for one, but only that there 
wasn’t any end to the wonders of 
modern science. She then again 
confused the issue by adding: “Like 
the telephone and all this psychology.” 

Uncle Egbert said that in his opinion 
this ingenious little contrivance was 
ornamental as well as useful. 

“Tt helps to warm the room and it 
saves work in the kitchen.” 

“Tt ought to save quite a lot of 
time too,” Laura rather thoughtlessly 
pointed out—thus setting Uncle Egbert 
off on his well-known dissertation 
about American hustle and how this 
country was being ruined by it. 

When he’d finished Aunt Emma said 
that the electric toaster might—she 
couldn’t say for certain but it might— 
serve to keep the coffee hot, if the coffee- 
pot could be stood on the top of it. 

“Another thing it ought to be able 
to do,” said Laura, ‘‘is to make toast.” 

Aunt Emma and Uncle Egbert made 
a simultaneous movement towards the 
bread-knife. Aunt Emma won. 

“T should cut it thinner than that, 
dear,” said Uncle Egbert. ‘‘No, no, 
not like that—and not tapering at the 
end—just a medium-sized ordinary 
slice—not too thick and not too thin.” 

“The birdies,” said Aunt Emma, 
“ean have those two slices.” And she 
crumbled them out of the window. 
The tapering slice was practically in 
crumbs already. 

“Shall I show you . 
Egbert. 

It took him time, and a good deal of 
bread, but he achieved a medium- 
sized ordinary slice in the end. 

“To think,” said Laura, “that all 
these years we’ve been eating toast for 
breakfast without ever noticing what 
kind of shape it was!” 

eal said Uncle Egbert, ignoring 
this, 

Aunt Emma told him to take care 
as she thought the electric toaster was 
probably red-hot, and anyway he 
might get a very nasty electric shock. 

Uncle Egbert went carefully, and it 
was some minutes before he discovered 
that the current hadn’t been switched 
on. 

After that events moved quickly. 
Quicker than Uncle Egbert and Aunt 
Emma did as a matter of fact, and 


..2” said Uncle 
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“Yes, Miss Shedlock, I shall just have to make Daddy 
make me practise!” 


the toast was pitch-black and painful 
to the touch when they took it out. 

“T think perhaps the birdies might 
like that too,” Aunt Emma said. 

“Naturally,” said Uncle Egbert, “it 
will take us a little while to find out 
exactly how long it takes.” 

It took us rather more than a little 
while, but as Uncle Egbert said more 
than once, if a thing is worth doing at 
all it is worth doing well. 

“Still, dear,” said Aunt Emma, 
“it’s hard on the loaf.” 


“And it’s hard on people who don’t 
eat anything but toast for breakfast,” 
muttered Laura—starting off Aunt 
Emma on her famous monologue about 
the folly and wickedness of slimming. 

In the end two admirable slices of 
toast were produced by Uncle Egbert 
from the electric toaster, and he was 
absolutely ready to make two more. 

But, as Aunt Emma said, the girl 
must really be allowed to clear the 
table or she’d be late laying the lunch. 

KE. M. D. 











H6tel de Luxe 


HE sun had set when I arrived 
at Sohag in Upper Egypt. I 
was tired and dusty, but ex- 
pectant. For at Sohag, so I had 
been assured, there was an hotel with 
modern improvements—quite in the 
European style. After two weeks in 
hotels without modern improvements 
I felt this would be like paradise. 
The outside of the Hétel Magnifique 
was not imposing. It affected peeling 
plaster and rusty iron balconies with 
red blankets hanging over them. But 
I was not discouraged. I could do 
without spacious public rooms. I 
could do without cheval glasses and 
gilt chairs. What I wanted was a bath. 
The proprietor, who was a Greek in 
pyjamas and carpet slippers, received 
me with open arms. Pointing me out 
proudly to the citizens of Sohag who 
had accompanied me from the station, 
he said that I was the first Englishman 
who had ever patronized his hotel— 
the first guest who, being able to 
compare it with the Ritz in London, 
would be in a position properly to 
appreciate its magnificence. Accom- 
panied by twelve of the elders of the 
town he proceeded at once to display 
this magnificence. He showed me the 
bedroom with its five iron bedsteads 
and its five pairs of wooden sandals; 
with the pride of a mother showing 
off her first-born he showed me 
the European water-closet, complete 
except for the water. I admired the 
bedroom. With the approval of the 
twelve elders I congratulated the 
proprietor on his European water- 
closet. But my heart was heavy. 
There had been no mention of a bath. 
The inspection continued. The pro- 
prietor showed me the electric light. 
He drew my listless attention to a 
mosquito-net which could, if I so 
desired, be attached to the ceiling over 
my bed. But at last, when I had given 
up all hope, he paused dramatically. 
Silencing the chatter of the twelve 
elders with a compelling gesture he 
drew himself up to his full height. 
“Monsieur,” he said, “it is my aim 
as a good hételier to satisfy the 
requirements of all my guests. The 
water-closet, the mosquito-net ”—he 
dismissed them with a modest smile— 
“you have already seen. But if 
monsieur, being an Englishman, should 
by chance also require a bath, why, 
wullahy el azim,” he cried in a burst of 
pride, “‘the bath exists and my servant 
will instantly prepare it.” 
“Monsieur,” I replied, shaking the 
proprietor warmly by the hand, “you 
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think of everything. No luxury is 
beyond your scope. Hvidemment I will 
have a bath.” 

This announcement gave the twelve 
elders a quite extraordinary gratifica- 
tion. The bath, it appeared, was 
virgin. No one had ever dared it before. 
They crowded round me, shaking my 
hand and patting me on the back as 
if I had recklessly agreed to ride an 
unmanageable horse. After much 
shouting and bustle the hotel servant 
appeared, bearing an armful of green 
sticks. He disappeared into the bath- 
room and shortly afterwards great 
volumes of smoke began to roll down 
the corridor and out of the window. 
Seeing the smoke, the whole population 
of Sohag turned out. The Fire Brigade 
stood by. As soon as it was known that 
the bath was actually to be used small 
boys swarmed up all the palm trees 
which commanded a view of the 
bathroom window. 

After an hour of unremitting labour 
on the part of the hotel servant 
and growing excitement among the 
populace, the smoke abated and the 
proprietor was able to announce that 
all was ready. Pale but calm I put 
on my dressing-gown. I put on the 
wooden sandals. I picked up my towel 
and the soap and I went to the bath- 
room. There was the bath. There, 
underneath it, glowed the embers of 
the fire which had made it hot. There, 
in it, was an inch of tepid water the 
colour of ink. There, at the door, were 
the proprietor and the twelve elders 
peering excitedly over each others’ 
shoulders. There, on a palm tree just 
outside the window, was the face of a 
small boy, and from the distance came 
the expectant murmur from the 
population of Sohag. 


Y nature I am a modest man. I 

should have liked to shut the door, 
to draw a curtain over the window. 
But I looked at the eager faces of the 
twelve elders and the small boy, I 
listened to the murmur of the crowd 
and I realised that I was as one 
dedicated. With a bashful smile I 
took off my dressing-gown. 

“The Englishman has taken off his 
clothes!’ shouted the small boy from 
the palm tree, and there was a tense 
silence. 

“He has stepped into the bath!” 
A sigh went up from the crowd. 

“Wullahy! He sits in the bath! He 
pours water over himself! Not even 
his head is spared!” Cries of amaze- 
ment and admiration were heard. 

“El hamd ‘ll Allah! The English- 
man is still alive! He has risen from 
the bath. It is finished.” 

It was finished. I put on my dressing- 
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gown. I put on the wooden sandals, 
With dignity I received the congrat- 
ulations of the proprietor. In response 
to the urgent appeal of the twelve 
elders I allowed myself to be seen for 
a moment from the bathroom window. 
With the plaudits of the crowd ringing 
in my ears I went to bed, knowing 
what it is to be a king. I had the room 
to myself. In an hour I began to 
realise even more acutely what it is 
to be the sole object of attention. | 
got up hastily and after one look at 
the bed I decided to spend the night 
at the station. 


Squares for Sale 


LIKE buying things. 
It must have been very pleasant 
to live in the days when people 
were just customers and not units of 
Consumer Demand. 

Shopkeepers must have been nice 
fellows too. So much more human 
and comfortable than being channels 
of Retail Distribution. It is, I find, 
not possible to visualise a channel of 
Retail Distribution leaning on _ its 
elbow and smiling at you across a 
counter. 

I do not like being a Consumer. | 
want to be a customer and buy the 
things I think I should like to have 
from a shopkeeper who keeps them in 
his shop. 

This is a deplorable state of mind, 
of course. I admit it. I know—and 
indeed every schoolboy knows—that 
in the scientific method the impetus is 
applied to the goods from the other end. 
They are not bought. They are sold. 

Let me outline the formula. First 
you Perfect the Product. Next you 
arrange Channels of Distribution. Then 
you tackle the poor Consumer by 
creating (a) Interest and (b) Desire to 
Possess. Finally you Clinch the Sale. 

All this of course would not be 
necessary if you were a Monopoly. 
But what you’re up against is com- 
petition. Your competitors also are 
polishing up their products and stimu- 
lating interest and desire-to-possess, 
so that they may in due course share 
in the sales-clinching. 

And that, I find, is my chief objection 
to being a Consumer. I am a guinea- 
pig, with rival scientists experimenting 
upon my emotions. They mean well, 
these Producers. They are merely 


exercising their privilege of inducing 
desire-to-possess. 

Now, let us take it that one of these 
producers has his product all ready. 
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Let’s suppose—so as not to upset 
anybody—that the product is the 
simple little white square, shown 
below (Fig. 1). By some means or 
another he directs to me his message, 
to quicken my interest and stimulate 
my lust for possession. I read: 


Fig. 1. 


THe ALL-WHITE SQuaRE Co. 

Give life a new brightness with an Alil- 
White Square. Clean, fresh and gay, these 
squares have a delicate lightness that brings 
with them—light-heartedness. Why think 
further about the old order of squares, 
dismal and funereal as they were? This 
age demands not gloom, but sparkle and 
vivacity. All-White squares meet that 
demand, with the dazzling whiteness as of 
pure linen bleached in sunlight. Insist on 
genuine All-White Squares. 


Well, the fellow ’s obviously right, I 
must admit. That’s the sort of square 
to have about the place. 

And indeed if this company had 
a monopoly in squares I should be 
littered up with these All-White ver- 
sions. But that is where competition 
steps in. Before there is any sale- 
clinching a rival supplier begins to 
woo me. His product is pictured below 
(Fig. 2). His appeal is something 
like this: 





ig. 2. 


The JEt-BLack Square Co. 

The deep velvet richness of Jet-Black 
Squares is ever appreciated by the discrim- 
inating—those who demand of a square 
something more satisfying than the hollow 
sham of an unfilled space. If yours is a 
genuine Jet-Black Square it has that full 
even density, that half-mysterious depth, 
which has charmed the eye of the connoisseur 
for generations. We take simple pride in 
the craftsmanship which enables us so to 
maintain the standards of Jet-Black Squares. 
Ask for them by name. 


It is with some misgivings as to 
my own judgment that I realise how 
near I was to being led astray by the 
tawdry glitter of the All-White product. 
Obviously, my discriminating taste 
could tolerate nothing less than this 
grand old Jet-Black production. I 
am ashamed that I ever considered 
anything else. But stay—what’s 
this? (Fig. 3). 
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“Three down and four along. 
peeping in at morn, I remember.” 


THE Mip-GrEY SQUARE Co. 


Serene and restful, Mid-Grey Squares 
provide the perfect solution to the problem 
of what the ideal square should be. Away 
with nerve-racking extremes of tone, 
garish products of a restless age. A genuine 
Mid-Grey Square has a mellow softness 
which is unmistakable. It gives dignity and 
enhances prestige. The wise buyer will not 
need to be reminded of the added factor that 
it will neither “pick up the dust,” like 
black, nor show every spot and speck, like 
white; for indeed on mere beauty of 
appearance alone the Mid-Grey Square is 
the obvious choice. 


I am convinced at last. I know the 
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That’s where the sun came 


true from the false. I grab my hat 
and dash off to the nearest channel of 
Retail Distribution. He leans one 
elbow on the counter and smiles across 
at me. I was wrong. He is a shop- 
keeper. 

“And what can I get for you to-day, 
Sir?” he asks. 

I lean my own elbow on the counter 
and take a deep breath. 

“Bring me some circles,” I command, 
“and some triangles and octagons. 
And see that they’ve all got blue 
spots on.” 

I like buying things. 











The Toughs on Parade 


HE Fourth Battalion of the 
Toughs stood at attention on 
their parade-ground one morn- 
ing awaiting the commands of their 


Colonel, a tall gentleman named 
Foster. “Battalion,” he ordered, 
“sun! ... Move to the right in 


column of fours, ‘A’ Company leading. 
Battalion—Form : 

Before he could enunciate the 
executive word that would have had 
every man who remembered that he was 
an even number moving in accordance 
with his behest, the Battalion Sergeant- 
Major interrupted him. ‘Pardon, 
Sir,” he said, running forward and 
smartly bringing his left hand (for he 
was left-handed) up to the salute, “I 
wish to draw your attention to the 
fact that many people nowadays are 
forming threes and not fours. I have 
been meaning to bring the matter up 
for some time.” 

“Thank you, 





B.S.M.,” returned 
Colonel Foster. “This is interesting. 
But one moment.” He turned to the 
battalion, the even numbers of which 
had now had time to remember that 
they represented figures exactly divis- 
ible by two and were waiting, with left 
feet keenly poised, for the word that 
would set them into action. “Bat- 
talion,” he countermanded, “stand at 

EASE!” 

The men did so, appreciating the 
thoughtfulness of old Pig-face, as 
they affectionately called him, in 
allowing them to relax. 

*Stand—krasy!”’ he went on with 
even more thoughtfulness. “Now, 
Anstruther,” he said, addressing his 
B.S.M., “where did you hear of this 
forming threes ?”’ 

“It was in most of the papers some 
time ago, Sir.” 

“Stand at ease, my man,” the kindly 
Colonel interjected. 

“After you, Colonel,” said his in- 
ferior courteously, and waited while 
his grizzled old senior slipped his feet 
apart and clasped his hands behind 
his back in the perfect “At Ease” 
position. 

“The idea is a new one to me,” 
Colonel Foster remarked when they 
were both quite comfortable, “but I 
can perceive its virtue. By marching 
in threes instead of fours a considerable 
saving in Government boot-leather is 
aimed at.” He thought for a minute. 
“Did it say in your newspaper,” he 
went on, “how the men were to be 
resolved from twos into threes?” 

“Unfortunately, no, Sir.” 

“Then we are really no further in the 
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matter,” observed the Colonel. ‘Nor 
can the W.O. be very serious about it 
or they would have written to me.” 

“Nevertheless, Sir,” returned the 
B.S.M. with a doggedness that had 
characterised the whole battalion in 
many a tight corner, “let the Toughs 
not lag behind in this matter. We are 
not the Guards, I know, but we have 
our traditions—Sidney Street, the 
Suffragette troubles. . . . I beg of you, 
Sir,” he pleaded, “ Let The Toughs Be 
There!” He made no attempt to 
conceal his capital letters. 

His ringing tones affected Colonel 
Foster, and together they came to 
attention and rather proudly saluted 
the Past. 

“Very well, Anstruther,” said the 
Colonel quietly. “To your place, if you 
please.” He addressed the battalion. 
“To-day I have a new order for you 
men.” He went on to explain the ad- 
vantage of forming threes, for he held 
that men were more inclined to obey 
an order once they were apprised of its 
necessity. “Now,” he finished, “we 
will execute the movement 34 

He stopped, for a man in the front 
platoon of “A” Company had begun 
to mutter derogatory remarks fairly 
loudly, and they interrupted his flow of 
thought. 

“Come, now, Cyril,” said the man’s 
section commander, a decent enough 
fellow but inclined to be weak with his 
charges. 

His censure had no effect. “The 
old silly!” said the rebel, his face flushed 
with annoyance. ‘‘Why should we 
form threes? It is a scandal that we 
should ever have had to form fours 
even, in view of certain half-promises 
made to us on enlistment.” 

“Now, now!” said the lance-corporal 
quite sharply, casting an anxious 
glance at the Colonel. 








““ Mummy, before anyone invented trains, 
did you - 
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“T am no traitor,” pursued the man 
heedlessly, “but upon my soul I find it 
impossible to reconcile the life of a 
soldier as depicted on the posters with 
actuality. Since taking the shilling I 
have done nothing but foot-slog and 
work. Frankly, I can stand it no 
longer. I resign from the Army.” So 
saying, he broke rank and made off 
towards the barracks. 


BY before he had gone far a dozen 


loyal souls had seized him and . 


borne him before Colonel Foster, his 
hat knocked sadly askew. 

“To what do we owe ” began the 
brass-hatted old man vexedly, but the 
delinquent, a thin man called Murga- 
troyd, broke in mutinously. “I can- 
not,” he insisted, “and will not form 
threes. Seduced from a comfortable 
life on the dole by the insidious appeal 
of Army posters, I find myself now 
bitterly regretting my rash act. ‘Join 
the Modern Army,’ I read. I said to 
myself, ‘Cyril Murgatroyd, promotion 
on the dole is unlikely; you would be 
advised to join this Army. As it is 
modern there should be no great incon- 
veniences for you to suffer, no weari- 
some parades, no fatiguing brain-work.’ 
The very contrary has turned out to 
be the case. And now comes this 
monstrous business of forming threes. 
I deplore it from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

“Your voice rings with honest con- 
viction,” said Colonel] Foster thought- 
fully. “It appears I have miscon- 
strued your frequent appearances in 
the Orderly Room. But what are we 
to do ¢” 

“One moment, Sir,” broke in a stout 
lieutenant named Prinsep. ‘I have 
also been reading the papers of late and 
I have concluded that the British Army 
is not now expected to march on any 
occasion. Soon we shall be issued with 
sufficient lorries to take every lad from 
his very tent-flap to the scene of battle 
or Lord Mayor’s Show or whatever 
function we are invited to assist at. 
There will thus be no need to form 
fours or threes.” 

“Do you hear, Murgatroyd ?” Colonel 
Foster queried. “ Does that not hearten 

you?” 

The fellow hesitated, and his Colonel 
placed a hand on his arm. ‘Come, 
now, old son,” he said softly. 

Murgatroyd was not naturally a 
vicious type; it was only that he 
resented discipline. “ Very well, Fcster,” 
he said finally; “I withdraw my 
resignation.” 

He turned to go. “Shall we salute?” 
came the Colonel’s voice in gentle 
rebuke, and he flushed, saluted and 
withdrew. 
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“I dare say you've heard about the Evacuation 
“Oh, yes, thank you, but we've just got one.” 


(“Do you wonder the man is a 
Colonel ?”” murmured Lieutenant Prin- 
sep to a brother-officer standing close 
to him.) 

When all was again normal kindly 
old Pig-face once more spoke to the 
battalion. ‘“ Men,” he said, after telling 
them that they could lean against each 
other if they liked, “it seems forming 
fours is now old-fashioned; moreover 
the recently-suggested movement of 
forming threes is, as far as I can 
discover, not universally adopted. I 


am therefore faced with the problem 
of how to move you out of the barrack 
square. I cannot do it while you are 
in file; that would be undignified. I 
would attempt it in close column of 
companies but unhappily the gates are 
not wide enough. There is only one 
thing I can do, that is dismiss you until 
such time as we are issued with lorries. 
Some of you may wish to play football. 
By all means do so, though you should 
not forget that the correct dress is caps 
and tunics over your jerseys. Others 
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Scheme ?”’ 


no doubt would like to See the World. 
These may draw passage-money, and I 
wish them Bon Voyage. I will write to 
them when the lorries arrive. Toughs, 
therefore... . Toughs—sHuN! . 
Dis—aiss! ” 


° ° 


“ THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


‘Anyone can plant radishes; it takes 
courage to plant acorns and wait for the 
oats.””—Boy Scout Magazine. 


More than courage. 
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“A book about cowboys and Indians? . . . doubt- 
ful... Try under ‘ Agriculture-American’ for cowboys, 
and under ‘Races of the World’ for Indians.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Squalor Teutonicus 


AFTER work as good as Mr. Norris Changes Trains and 
Lions and Shadows, CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD’S new Good- 
bye to Berlin (HoGaRTH Press, 7/6) comes as rather a 
disappointment. It is not a connected novel but a series of 
his experiences in the same pre-HITLER Berlin as that of 
Mr. Norris. There is much squalor. Sally Bowles, Lanca- 
shire lassie gone wrong and would-be adventuress, is 
reprinted in it. Frdulein Schroeder, the landlady, already 
met with in the other Berlin books, takes the front of the 
stage. She conforms to type, with her reminiscences of 
better days, her repressed feelings for her male lodgers and 
her politeness to the author (“I shall never get another 
gentleman like you, Herr Issyvoo—always so punctual 
with the rent ...”). The deepest abysses of squalor 
are plumbed with the Nowaks, a working-class family. 
Poor Frau Nowak is consumptive and subject to rages of 
astonishing violence, when “‘her face became all nose, thin, 
bitter and inflamed.” Mr. IsHERwoop is at his best with the 
Nowaks; and his humbler and more disreputable Berlin 
friends are human if depressing. The richer ones are 
scarcely convincing at all—possibly because their recorder 
does not react so sensitively to human beings in cir- 
cumstances that are easy, or even just happy. Most 
tantalising is Bernhard, the heavily-cultured young Jewish 
manager of a department store. His background—a flat 
full of enigmatic statuary and an enigmatic Khmer head 
over his couch—rather smacks of Hollywood in an enig- 
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matic mood. He flits enigmatically in and out of these 
pages and in the end is killed in an unspecified way by the 
Nazis. Of the whole thing it can be said that if it is a 
pot-boiler it is a reason for awaiting Mr. IsHERWOOD’s 
next “full pressure” production with eagerness. 





Some Birds of the Saltings 


Here is a book for your commands— 
A Book of British Waders. 

Of mud-flat, fen and outpost sands 
Most peaceful of invaders, 

VesEY-FitzGERALD forth has been 
"Twixt ebb- and flood-tide’s flowing 

To write of all his estuarine 
Acquaintances worth knowing. 


And here are our familiars met—- 
The plovers, snipe and curlews, 
And else what’s rare—ruff, avocet 
And greenshank in her purlieus; 
And here the camera displays 
All sorts of shore and fen dicks; 
And here is, quite beyond my praise, 
A glorious appendix. 


In short this work appears to me 
Of recently occurred books 

Outstanding in a high degree 
Among its fellow bird-books. 

The issue is a COLLINS one, 
And it will not diminish 

Its melodies that ne’er a gun 
Disturbs from start to finish. 


An Ireland that Was 


In a story of Irish life there will certainly be horses and 
very likely there will be pigs. But a race on the Curragh 
between a pig and a horse is surely unprecedented in fiction 
and fact. Such a race is a cardinal event in T'he Great Squire 
(CoLLrns, 8/6), in which Mr. Francis Stuart has struck a 
new and fruitful vein. It has indeed a threefold significance. 
Firstly it symbolises the antagonism between Irish and 
English, moving towards a disastrous climax in the closing 








“ No, no, Madam—we sell you the petrol and give 
you the air!” 
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PRIVILEGES OF HIGH RANK 


Raiiway Gatesman. “It’s aGIn THE RuLES, My LADY, OPENIN’ 0’ THE GATE LIKE THIS; BUT IT AIN’T FOR THE 


LIKES O° ME TO KEEP YER LaAbdrsHip A WAITIN’.” 


Noble Countess. “WHY IS IT AGAINST THE RULES, MY GooD Man?” 
Railway Gatesman. “ WELL, My Lapy, THE 5.17 Down EXPRESS HAS BEEN DOO THESE TEN MINUTES!” 


George Du Maurier, March 26th, 1887 


years of the eighteenth century; for the squire, who runs 
the victorious pig, bears one of the greatest of Nationalist 
names, while his opponent is of the Ascendancy. Secondly, 
success gives a bankrupt rake-hell a few more hectic 
years along the road to ruin. And lastly, it brings within 
the orbit of his consciousness the little refugee from a Liver- 
pool workhouse—called Sue because she was taken in the 
act of attempted suicide!—who for some time has been by 


the most whimsical of chances a nondescript member of 


his disorderly houschold. The redemption of Garret O’ Neil, 
partly through Swe, whose character and growth are most 
delicately portrayed, and partly as the result of the death 
through his own folly of his best friend, gives a moral tang 
to a story of which some of the episodes are technically 
immoral. There are a host of figures and scenes in high 
life and low which RowLanpson would have been happy 
to illustrate; though there are passages in this absorbing 
and various book beyond that great artist’s range. 


Americanus in Two Continents 


A vast and, unhappily, uninspired creation, Mr. Cari 
VAN Doren’s Life of Benjamin Franklin (Putnam, 15/-) 
has a kind of pachydermatous kinship with its elephantine 
subject, the first American citizen of the world. Gone, when 
FRANKLIN gets going as a Philadelphian tradesman, is the 
narrow sectarian heroism of primitive New England days; 
and FRANKLIN peddling moral maxims, dealing adroitly 
with slaves, placating Presbyterianism by subscriptions 
in lieu of worship, prudently married yet furtively engaged 
in intrigue, is only tolerable as a key-figure in those Anglo- 
American problems his tradesman’s sagacity so admirably 
fitted him to understand. Had Mr. van Doren exchanged 
his object of completing FRANKLIN’s Autobiography “on 
his own scale and in his own words” for the more ambitious 
and attractive project of a politico-economic study, FRaNK- 
LIN’s personal unpleasantness would have counted for very 
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little and his biographer’s skilful estimate of the American, 
English and French issues of the War of Independence 
would have counted for very much. As it is, the reader 
feels that FRANKLIN’s genuine importance in his context 
has been diminished by the attempt to uphold him for 
what he is not—a wit and a really great man. 





Hixiana 

Except for the title, which is lacking in knightly dignity, 
Me and My Missus (CassE.L, 10/6) is about the best book 
of reminiscences that Sir SeyMour Hicks has yet produced. 
Light-hearted it is, and laudably; but there are graver 
moments: for example, his description of a night spent in a 
yreat empty theatre,the result ofa stupid practical joke played 
on a young boy, is nothing to laugh at, and there is a short 
and excellent chapter on BARRIE. 
He has had some queer experi- 
ences. In his young days, when 
struggling to live as an actor, 
he met Putt May, equally broke, 
in Whitechapel at a fried-fish 
shop that belonged to one Jor 
Lyons, afterwards Sir JOSEPH. 
feeder of millions. Later, in his 
prosperity, he was the only man 
who ever kicked Epwarp VII. 
His stage recollections pass from 
the august Irvine to “my 
Gibson Girls, my Bath Buns. 
my Butterflies and Heather- 
belles.” But the most imposing 
part of the book is to be found 
in the photographs. These for 
the most part show Miss EL.a- 
LINE TERRISS and himself in 
war-paint and otherwise. But 
there are the elements of a family 
album. Early in the book is to 
be seen the presentment of a 
small infant seated Buddha-like 
on a round table just big enough 
to hold it. Those button eyes, 
that non-éxistent nose, had they even then for their admir- 


ing female relatives—three generations—some inkling of 


the mummer yet to be? That bald, bald head, now so 
well-thatched, is that indeed the dome wherein so many 
plays were to germinate? That countenance, to call it so, 
with its expression of meditative gravity, do we find there 
darkly a premonition of the mature and mercurial SEYMouR ? 
And behind all this mystery is there not an influence, a 
something, that awakens in the memory that mighty line, 
“Is this the face that launched a thousand quips?” 


Comfortable Comedy 


Mrs. ANGELA THIRKELL is a comfortable writer for un- 
comfortable times. No more than the late Miss AusTEN 
does she pay heed to wars or rumours of wars. 7'he Bran- 
dons (HAMILTON, 7/6) live in a haleyon world, their worst 
disturbance a féte in the vicarage garden, their severest 
oppression the dictatorship of an old retainer. And they are 
all charming people. Even the outspoken and “difficult” 
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Aunt Sissie proves herself by the terms of her last will and 
testament to have been both wise and charitable. More- 
over they are all so adequately provided with this world’s 
goods that not to be beneficiaries under that will is their 
unanimous ambition—which makes a large part of this 
pleasant comedy. As for Mrs. Brandon (Lavinia), although 
she has a son in his twenties and is as foolish as a 
farmyard hen, she is not only charming but a charmer. 
Hardly a man that comes within the orbit of her vaguely 
wandering eye is immune from its radio-activity. And 
that makes another big part of the comedy. Mrs. Tuir. 
KELL’S wit is less keenly-edged than Miss MacavULay’s or 
Miss DrELAFIELD’s, her humour has not the exuberant 
impact of that of Mr. WoprEHovusE, but she possesses 
both in ample measure and of excellent quality. Mrs. 
Grant, the Italianate and embarrassing mother of a young 
man who is Mrs. Brandon’s very 
calfish admirer, is, with her 
Calabrian saws and _ instances, 
an exquisite and authentic figure 
of gently malicious fun. 


An Aged Sleuth 


The old gentleman whose 
name appears in the title, Thank 
You, Mr. Pendlebury (HaRxap, 
7/6), is such a valuable addition 
to detective fiction that Mr. 
ANTHONY WEBB must be very 
careful not to exaggerate his 
eccentricities. So far Mr. Pen- 
dlebury will pass, but should he 
become increasingly peculiar it 
will be difficult to believe in 
his wonderful powers of deduc- 
tion. The problem that Inspector 
Wagstaffe, with the assistance 
of Mr. Pendlebury, succeeds in 
solving will keep most of us agog 
from start to finish, and it is 
fairly and clearly stated. But the 
villain might be more credible 
if he did not suffer so severely from swollen-headedness. 





Oceans of Blood 


Mr. J. JEFFERSON FarJEON has provided his readers with 
a thorough-going arch-villain in Seven Dead (CoLLINs, 7/6), 
for this deplorable creature had no fewer than ten murders 
to his discredit. Beginning by slaying a man in South 
Africa, he proceeded to kill seven people in England and 
two in France—a full bag even in these lavishly sensational 
days. Mr. FarsEon, however, isaskilled workman in hisown 
field, and duly sees to it that we who follow the hunt are 
not caught in a deluge of gore. A soothing and simple 
love-affair helps to relieve the stress of so much slaughter. 








“Hirer my King WEncesLAS’ CASTLE.” 
“ Daily Express” Poster. 
Perhaps he had better follow his predecessor’s example 
—and look out. 
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